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Standish, Robert. The Three Bamboos. Macmillsn Company, October 


27, 1942. 396p. $2.75 


For many centuries Japan was a simple, primitive peganism isolated 
. from the rest of the world and having no influence on world affairs. 
In the middle of the 19th century the Western powers broke open this 
isolationism and in the course of events the Japanese, the world's 
greatest imitators, managed to telescope several hundred years of 
socio-economic development into three-quarters of a century. Natural- 
ly this speeded-up development led only to the covering of a pagan 
culture with a thin veneer of Western civilization. The two factors 
interacted upon each other in such a way that that the new culture 
contained only the evil of both and the good of neither. Of old the 
Tapanese knew that they were the children of gods, the divine people, 
and this pride of racial ancestry had developed into an overweening 
arrogance and a profound contempt for all other peoples. Withal life 
under the Samurai code was simple, the strong ruled, ancestors were 
respected, the military caste was the highest, all other professions 
were despised as being unworthy and there was a primitive code of 
ethics based on the fact that it was dishonorable for children of the 
gods to lie, cheat, steal or be cowardly and deceitful. The Japanese 
always had considered themselves to be a people whose mission was to 
dominate the world but their domination was to be one of simple mil- 
itary conquest. After intercourse with the Western world this concept 
was soon sidetracked in favor of domination by any means even when it 
involved scrapping their own Samurei code for Bushido, a pale copy 
based on the ethics of opportunism and exnediency. Thus there was a 
consequent degeneration of what little original good was found in the 


— 
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race. In The Three Bamboos Robert Standish traces the development 
this new Japan from 1853 until the present war. He identifies the 
chenge with the Fureno family, a prototype of the modern Japanese 
financiers who control the Japan of today. 


As the ancient legend vent, Tomo Fureno had lashed his family to 
three bamboos durins a great typhoon while the other villagers had 
trusted in the sturdy oaks. The deep-rooted unbending osks were 
destroyed while the bamboos which yielded to the storm even though 
they were but shallow rooted remained unh»:rmed and weve the salva- 
tion of those who trusted in them. From thet day on the sign of the 
Three Bamboos was the sign of the Furenos and the philosophy of ex- 
pediency vas the one which they propounded in the story. Their 
wealth and most especially their irnportence send their position in the 
lend were gone while their hated enemies, the Tokugawa, ruled un- 
challenged. Foreign travel was forbidden but the Elder Fureno, 
seeing a straw in the wind, determined to send his three sons to the 
outer world so that their knowledge of its affairs wouid in the years 
to come restore the family vosition. Before leseving Tenjo, the el- 
dest and the driving force in the story is married to the daughter 
of a neichboring lord who is a weakling and who dies together with 
her female child when adversity comes in Tenjo's absence. Tenjo, 
however, at the same time takes as a concubine Kimi-san or Soft-as- 
silk whom he regards as his rightful wife and who bears him a boy, 
Tomo, later to become important in the story. The three brothers, 
Tenjo, Akira and Shoji capture a treasure ship of the Tokugawa and 
after disposing of the crew use its almost unlimited wealth to fi- 
nance their stay in China and later in Europe. 


For years in Chins and then in Europe thev study with almost incred- 
ible intensity the various aspects of Western life. Tenjo concen- 
tretes on law, languages, history, finance and economics while Akira 
studies militery science snd Shoji, the technical side of industry. 
When they are exposed and the Furenos threatened with death Tenjo 
returns with smuggled arms and the Furenos overthrow the Tokugawa 
becoming powerful in their stead. Absorbing only the materialistic 
aspects of culture and motivated by the ancient nride of race Tenjo 
determines to make the Furenos end Japen all-powerful through the 

use Of any, even the most corrupt, meens. He lays the groundwork by 
tuilding uv the verious orgsnizetions which control Janan's commer- 
ciel and financial deals with the outside world and then by branching 
into the business of pandering for all East Asia and finally the 
supply and distribution of narcotics. At the same time he lays the 
foundations for e comprehensive spy and information service and sets 
out to control public opinion at home and in the last analysis gov- 
ernmentsl policy es well. The Ulder Fureno disapproves the secrifice 
of family honor and the deperture of his son from the traditions of 
the Ssmurai, Kimi-san «lso disapproves but remains feithful to Tenjo 
because of his love although she does not help him, and finally his 
brother Akira, who had become a military hero in the nation, opposes 
him but all opposition is in vein and Tenjo holds to his course with- 
out deviation. 


Tomo had been reared by the Elder Fureno and by Kimi-san in the 
Samurai tradition but when he assumed control of the Fureno seffairs 
he found thet they were his master instead of his servant and after 
a brief but feeble attempt to control the processes which his father 
had begun, developing them yet further and identifying the whole of 


Japan with their prosecution. Tomo had married an American girl who 
pore him a son but both hud been assasinated at Tenjo's orders, 

Tomo then merried Etsu who hed become a national heroine by selling 
arsslf into prostition to pay her father's debts. From this union 
emerged Tenjo who typified the ultimate development of modern Japan. 
As his crowning contribution Tomo crested the cult of Bushido which 
under the guise of Samurai tradition furnished the common people an 
excuse for the modern conduct of Japan. 


Tenjo assumed control of the Fureno affairs in 1923 and modernized 
the efforts of his father and grandfather. He perfected all their 
original processes and aimed then even more diroctly toward the goal 
of world conquest. When his work was finished and Japan was prepared 
in 1941, as a sop to the ancient Samurzi tredition, he dicd while 
pombing and sinking an American battleship st Pearl Harbor. 


The Throc Bamboos is a rather readable novel embodying the prescntday 
world concept of Javanecss neture and attempting to show the develop- 
ment of that nature to the point wher dganun's present course became 
inevitable. Psorhaps its most outstanding point is the ides that 
Japan learned much of its matarialism fron our ovn neoples and only 
carried it to the losical conclusion. On2 other point might be men- 
tioned and that is Mr. Standish's position that whatever good still 
remains in the race is to be found in the Japanese women who is pa- 
tient and long-suffering and presumably not in accord with the course 
of Japanese develonment. Otherwise there is nothing new or oute- 
standing in the book nor dovss it offer a more complete understanding 
of Japanese nature than we already possess. Because of its subject 
matter it should be restricted to esdults. 
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Sandoz, Mari. Cragy Horse. Theo Strsnge Man of the Oglalas. Alfred 
A. Knopf. November 1, 1942. ~428p. 


Although the author of 01d Jules, a strengsly powerful novel of 1935 
vintage, calls her most recent work "A Biography" and cites evidence 
getnered by search among the files of Indian Burcau reports, the re- 
cords of Nebraska, Wyoming, South Dakota, Colorsdo State archives 
and historical socisties, as well as ‘viva voce' renvorts of surviving 
Indian friends end reletives of The Strenge Man, Cragy Horse will, 
probably, be more correctly classified by librariens as ‘Fiction: 
Historical Novel'. This is not to say that Crazy Horse will not 

prove a valuable contribution to the student of American Indian weys 
and works, nor is it meant to impugn the validity of the author's re- 
search. However, Miss Sandoz' sympathies are too much on the side of 
her hero and his people to give both sides of the struggle the ob- 
jectivity of viewpoint essential to the historian, and she has filled 
in geps in the account well, but imaginatively. But as an historical 
hovel, Crazy Horse is a pr:tty food job of work. it exerts a con- 
stant fascination, in spite of incidents thet seem repetitious on 

the surfaee but deepen one's understanding of the admittedly cruel 
Situation in which the Lakotas, (Dekotes), were placed during the 
White Man's drive across the continent to gold-fields end grazing 
lends. Crazy Horse is, one might say, the last of the Lakotas, a 
Mystic and warrior and all-round sood-tempered, strong-willed, hand- 
some Indian. I have no doubt that there were thousands of good 
Indians, as there ars thousands of good Indisns today, But, in spite 
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of the gross venality and intolzrance of many of the white intruders 
{nto the trens-Mississippi wilds, not all the Indiens! ills ere to be 
attributed to the encroachment of the pale race and their mechanical 
gadz2ts,. The ficrce inter-tribel warfare, which Miss Sandoz romen- 
ticizes into a disvlav of high-snirits, and the nomadic life of the 
tribes had already taken heevy toll of the red man befors the whites 
pushed into the vwild:rness, Theres is, in brief, a little too much 
of the Rousseauan "Emile" a-~proach in Miss Sandoz' account of the 
noble red man. The whites ar: guilty of being as ssvaec as Iroquois 
and a8 unprincipled as Mechiavelli in their treatment of the Indian 
during the frontier davs. No on? dare denv that. And if this book 
helps, ss it:should, to a better understanding of 9 diff-rent rece 
which is no less blood-brother to us than ar: all the children of God 
Our Father, it is worth recommending. Miss Sandoz has resolutely 
avoided any breach of food tests in d scribing the mores, and lack of 
the sems, so that the book is rccommendable to all. And in spite of 
the sbove comments, it mekes absorbing reading; ons finds ons's self 
thinking Indian while reading it. 


The period covered by the book is 1840 to 1877; the places, the terri- 
tory now known as the ststes of Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska, «nd North 
end South Dakota. The Oslalas are one division of the Lakota, or 
Dakote netion. Father Peter ds Smet, S.J., who travelled much in 
those r_gions during that time gets two passing msntions; one, an 
unwarrented and unfound-d slight; the other, the fomous incicent of 
his warning to the Indians who discovered gold to bury it beck in 

the carth,. 


R.F. Grady, S.J. 
University of Scranton 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB-DiC.2] BER SELECTION 


Willisms, Margerst. Second Sowing. The Life of Megy Alovsie Hardcy. 
Shesd & Ward. November 11, 1942. $3.50 
"This biography hss been mede es historiceslly sccurate »s possible, 
and imseinetion hes been us:d to fill in the background only where 
there is a strong probability in favour of the 'might-have-been.' 
There are no fictitious scenes, conversations or letters in this 
book. The aim has been to present a readable account of the life and 
times of Mother Hardey, made as attractive and as vivid as possible 
while resting on a sound factual hasis." So we read in the introduc- 
tion to the bibliography which, with the very adequste index, renders 
this work technically perfect as well as thoroughly enjoyable. 


Mergaret Williams (Mother Margaret Anne Williams, Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, and a member of the English Faculty at Manhattanville 
College) is the daughter of Michael Williams of the Calvert Asso- 
cletes, Inc., who was long editor of their weekly journal "Common- 
weal." She has proved herself a worthy daughter of her literary 
father both by winning first class honors in earning her degree at 
the University of Oxford, and as editor and translator of "Word 
Hoard," a golden treasury of brave and beautiful passages from Eng- 

sh literature of the sixth to the eleventh centuries, which was 
Published by Sheed and Ward in 1941. 


XUM 


Born in Maryland in 1809, Mary Ann Hardey went with her parents in 
early childhood to Louisians. There at the age of twelve she became 

a pupil of the Religious of the Sacred Heart in their school at 

Grend Coteau. A year after completing her studies she entered the 
Novitiate and in October 1825, she became Sister Aloysia of the Sa- 
ered Heart... A life time of religious journeying was begun on the dav 
following her formel reception when she went es one of the foundres- 
ses to the new mission of St. Michael's near New Orleans, From thet 
time on "Mother Herdey's life kept pace with the edvance’of civiliza- 
tion through the inventive nineteenth century....‘fother Hardey was 
Americen through and through; her life was bound up with the growth 
of her country, and contributed to the growth of the Church within 
it. She did her work with singular rectitude, correctness and ease, 
She was direct end literal in thought, quietly powerful in action. 
The unusually perfect bslance of her faculties has tended to obscure 
her personality for those of a later generation who cannot heer her 
voice or watch the play of her expression. To some she has come to 

be colorless, even unsympathetic, by force of sheer righteousness. 
The fact is that Mother Hardey has becone merged in the work that she 
accomplished, as she herself would have wished it to be. Yet as we 
study that work and gauge the forces at plav, it srows clearer what 
manner of woman this was who could so icentify herself with thom, a 
woman worthy of study and of admiration, and sure to win love when 
known. Those who knew her loved not her abilities but herself.... 
Hers wes a life of giving and of taking; she gave what she had and 
took what was given to her, only to spend it for the Church, ths 
Society and her country." Hed she worked alone her sccomplishment 
would undoubtedly heve been great, but working as she did as the 
leader of a group of trained religious women pledged to the service 
of the Heart of Christ end through thst Sacred Heart to the service 
of His little ones, she could and did strive "with multiple strength 
towards ‘the méessure of the age of the fulness of Christ' - in Amer- 
ice. It was a work for one and many." 


Mother Hardey served her Society in its American missions as Mistress 
of Schools and as Superior-Vicar, in France as Vicar and eventually 
as Assistant General. She directed the foundation of the majority of 
its American schools, she toured constantly - despite the difficulties 
of travel in a pioneer age - the missions of the United States, Can- 
ade and the West Indies. Nineteen times she crossed the Atlantic to 
represent the American foundations in the Councils held st the Mother- 
house. She was "a builder and a doer, But beyond the length of her 
travels, the breadth of her foundations, the denth of the whirl of 
more or less mundane affairs both picturesque and drab that claimed 
her time, lay a forth dimension of praver in which the heart of her- 
self lived at home. Without holiness she might have done the work 

that she did, but it would not have borne the fruit that it has.... 
She preyed as deeply as she travelled widelv, and grew holy under the 
double pressur:. Spiritual lives are the lives that count in Church 
History, and IMother Hardey's spirituality was, once more, that of a 
Societv, Like it, she was 'whollv consecrated to the glory of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus'." As the vears of her life rounded to the full 
Nother Hardey was advanced to office in the Council of her Society 

and went to pass her last vears in France at the Motherhouse where 

She died on June 17, 1886. In 1905 her body was borne across the 

Ocean to a home, not new but old, and was interred in a central grave 
at Kenwood,the American Novitiate of her Society. 
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Mother Williams' biography of Mother Hardey is a tribute of love 
and appreciation, certain to claim a host of readers among Catholics 
who follow with interest the work of those who endeavor by more ac- 
tive participation to effect the spread of Christ's kinedom on earth. 
It is regrettable that in so otherwise worthy a volume a dozen or 
more errors have escaped proof readers. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK OF MONTH CLUB-NOVSIBER SELECTION 


Stokley, James. Scisnce Remakes Our World. Ives Washburn, Nov. 27, 


In the hurly-burly of modern life few of us realize the enormous 
technological advances achieved through the translation of scientific 
discoveries into industrial production and the changes that these 
advances are destined to bring about in our wav of living. Especially 
in the realm of the phvsical sciences have these advances occurred 
during the last thirty years and although we have read about most of 
them in the science popularization columns of our newspapers and 
magazines yet it is not until we see them brought torether between 
the covers of one book that we realize their magnitude and the enor- 
mity of significance which they hold. In Science Remakes the World 
James Stokley gives us a survey of these new developments as they re- 
sult in new products, new techniques, new industries and new meanings 
in our lives. In his opening remarks Mr. Stokley indicates his belief 
that today's frontiers are those of science which are being explored 
by ressarch workers in laboratories, especially those established 
within the last few years by industry and those subsidized by the 
same source in our universities. 


The book considers a multitude of modern technological advances and 
in each case gives a very brief history of the field, ea short explan- 
ation of the scientific principles involved, an account of the latest 
modern developments, the problems of production, the uses of the 
products and in many cases their place in the war effort. The opening 
chapters of the book deal with explosives and fuels and sre followed 
by a good discussion of plastics, beginning with celluloid and ending 
with the latest developments in lucite, plexiglas, styrene and acry- 
lates. From there the author spreads out into an account of reyon, 
nylon, cellophane and vinyon and then gives us a brief view of the 
accomplishments of chemurgv and the use of agricultural products in 
modern industry. 


The material on rubber, both natural and synthetic, is well-arranged 
to afford en understnading of the present status of the synthetic 
Tubber problem ad as en added attraction a chart of formulae of the 
various rubber bases is given in the appendix. There is a short and 
suverficial consideration of the sulfa drugs followed by a discussion 
of vitamins containing information on function and sources of ail 
vitamins but especial emphasis placed on the B-complex and the work 
of the Williams brothers. A chapter on alloys is followed by one on 
extraction of bromine and magnesium f'rom the ocean. Then follow chap- 
ters on glass, dealing with some modern types and their uses, on air- 
planes, with reference to design, superchargers and detection, and on 
electrons and their applications in such fields as radio, photoelec- 
tric cells, X-ray diffraction techniques and the electron microscope. 


XUM 


Radio is treated from the standpoint of frequency modulation and 
television; material on light includes incandescent lamps, mercury 
arc lamps, fluorescent lighting, ultraviolet sterilization and ’ 
dium vapor lighting; in photography we are told about color pho 
graphy, night photography, high speed photography, sound movies. 
stereoscopic photography. Perhaps the most interesting chavter @ 

the book is that dealing with the manipulation of sound in the thea- 
ter or stereophonic sound transmission. The’ work of Burris-Mayer and 
of the Disney studios promises to revolutionize the dramatic use of 
sound in its physical forms and as a psychological adjunct. Atom 
smashing comes in for its share of attention with cyclotrons, arti- 
ficial radio-activity and electron acceleration being treated. The 
pook ends with a description of the work now being done on the devel- 
opment of new sources of power such as the gas and steam turbines, 
increased utilization of solar energy end lastly direct atomic power 
as illustrated in the famous Uranium-235 experiments which have re- 
mained a carefully guarded secret since tiiey flashed so portentously 
across the horizon in 1940. 


There is nothing new in Science Remakes the World; anvone who has 
fathfully read a single newSpaper daily has seen at one time or 
another accounts of everything included in the book. Neither can it 
be considered as e reference work since the material contained is 
insufficient and indeed, because of the verv magnitude of the under- 
taking much of the material is superficial and the explanations over- 
sinplified. However it is a good cursory survey of modern develop- 
ments in many fields of technology and as such can be recommended 
for all who are unfamiliar with that meterial. 
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Carse, Robert. There Go the Ships. William Morrow & Co., Ine. 
November 25, 1942. 157p. #2.00 


What They Were Expendable dceg for the men who man the sea-hornet 

PT boats, There Go the Shins does for the unsung heroes who man ta 
freighters which carrv war meterial to Russia, in convoy across the 
North Atlantic. It is an eve-witness account by 2 sailor-writer who 
not only stood his watch on foredeck and bridgs, but also took his 
turn at the inadequate machine guns with which his boat tried to 
fight off incessant attacks of Nezi bombers based on convenient Nor- 
wegian fields. He has seen ships carrying TNT, as did his own ship, 
disanpear in a sheet of orange flame when a bomb struck them, held 
his breath as he watched a torpedo miss the stern of his boat by 
Scant feet and strike amidships of a freighter alongside him in the 
convoy pack; cursed the Nazi planes which raked the ships with ma- 
chine gun fire; stood helnless a-ainst an attack by a submarine pack 
Which sent nine shins to the bottom in ten minutes. Not all of his 
Sshipmates were gellant men; some of them were hardly more than pack- 
Tats; but even the worst of them found some hidden reserve of moral 
streneth and heroism under gruelline stress. 


There Go the Ships tells the story of the most terrible sea-lene of 
the war,--from Newfoundland to Iceland to Murmansk, and back; it is 
also en eloouent plea for recognition of the heroic service rendered 
to the Allied Nations by the merchant seamen. Ablebodied seaman, 

Carse, found that the Scots and Britons valve the work of their mer- 
thant sailors as highly as the service of their nevy, end treated 
these sailors with respect. Americans have not given much recognition. 
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or respect to these “ordinary seamen.” But their services deserve 
honor; and their shios need heavier armament in anti-aircraft guns 
and other defensive weapons to help protect crew and cargo from 
submarine and torpedo plane and bomber. 


Mr. Carse enlisted in the Maritime Service last January at the suge- 
gestion of the Writers' War Board. He had been a sailor before he 
devoted himself to free-lance writing, and he seemed best fitted to 
publicize the little known and less rewarded heroism of the convoy- 
crews. None of his shipmates knew he was a writer while he was amone 
them; he was simply one of their own. His account of his voyage was 
published as "We Fought Through To Murmansk" in three installments in 
the Saturday Evening Post, (November 7, 14, 21); the book is a some= 
what condensed version of the magazine account, and prints the pro- 
fanity which the Post editors omitted. The book does not gain any ex- 
tra power because of the change, and recommendation must be reserved 
for adults because of its insertion. For adults, however, the book is 
recommended as a straight-forward account of one particular part of 
this hell-on-earth which the war is, and as a necded bit of propa- 
ganda for the men of the Maritime Service. 


Steinbeck, John. Bombs Away. The Viking Press Inc. November 27, 
1942. 185p. $2.50 


In his introduction, Mr, Steinbeck says:"It is the intention of this 
book to set down in simple terms the nature and mission of a bomber 
crew and the technique and training of each member of it", The book 
does that, although in reverse order: a chapter on the bombing 
planes, then a chapter for each of the members of the crew,--bom- 
bardier, gunner, navigator, pilot, crew chief, radio engineer; a chap- 
ter which brings all together as a team, and one more whieh outlines 
their work on "missions", The qualifications required for each spe- 
elal task, the arduous training, the responsibilities of individual 
members, and the necessity for team-coordination or team-play are 
clearly outlined. Sixty photographs, by John Swope, illustrate the 
whole. For young men facing conscription or considering enlistment, 
this is a practical, illuminating and, doubtless, inspiring introduc- 
tion to the bomber-detail of the U.S. Army Air Force. It should be in 
every high school and college library. 


Through the course of his "story" Mr. Steinbeck makes several shrewd 
observations, one of which seems worth noting here as a corrective 
antidote for the current preachment of hatred. "This isn't a war of 
flags and marching....and it isn't a war of sneeches and forthy hat- 
red. It is a technical job, a surgeon's job. There is only time for 
hatred among civilians. Hatred does not operate a bombsight." 


Bombs Away is informative for all, civilians as well as soldiers. 
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CRIME CLUB-DECEMBIR SELECTION 


Barber, Willetta A. and Schabelitz, R.F. Murder Enters the Picture. 
Published for the Crime Club by the Doubleday, Doran and Co., 


December 5, 1942. 297p. $2.00 


The family of Mint, headed by bachelor Obadiah, had complete control 
of Mint's Meats corporation and, since Uncle Obi was setting old and 
seemed likely to leave this life soon, the question of the heir to 
Mint's Meats was the major topic of family discussion, Suddenly the 
most likely heir, bachelor Andy, is murdered with an ice pick and 
within e week three others, ending with Uncle Obi, follow. Kit Storn, 
illustrator, had been meking sketches of major events as they oc- 
curred; in one of those sketches he discovered the clue that trapped 


the murderer. 


One objectionable point is that all major events are predicted by 
the astrologist, Titan, (p.137-9} and at the end (p. 295) his predic- 
tions are recalled which may give sdolescents (and even some adults) 
the thought that there mav be something to the idea that our courses 
are charted in the stars. Otherwise, Ifurder Enters the Picture is a 
superior bit of ratiocination,. 


Grew, Joseph C. Report from Tokyo. A Message to the American People 
Simon & Schuster, December 7, 1942. 88p. pamphlet form. 
(bound form, £1.50) 


This is a sober and sincere document from the pen of the United Stats 
Ambassador to Tokyo, 1932-1941. It is a calnmly-ressoned statement of 
our case against Japan, a methodical dissection of Japanese treachery 
and--perhaps most important of all--a grave warning to the American 
people that this enemy will not be defeated except by the exertion of 
our "all out” strength. 


Mr, Grew furnishes ample confirmation of our claim that Japan de- 
liberately chose the ways of forcible aggression rather than those 

of peaceful negotiation, in her efforts to secure what she regarded 
as her "rightful place” in the Far East. He shows convincingly the 
willingness of the United States ta recognize the more reasonable of 
the Japanese demands for equality and even privileges in the Pacific 
arca. We had our sine qua nons, but we were honestly trying to meet 
the Japanese point of view, and a fair settlement of conflicting 
Claims could have been made in the manner commonly employed by civil- 
ized nations. Our error, apparently, lay in our too charitable as- 
sumption that the Nipponese militarists in the ssddle at Tokyo had 
outgrown the diplomatic methods of the Stone Age. The Japanese gover 
ment had long ago decided that the short cut to the achievenent of 
national aims was to send out your army end navy without delay and 
teks what you wanted. This, of course, was a very 700d method, as 

far as it went, its sole deficiency being its obtuseness to what, in 
Christian countries, is called a respect for the finer human feelings 
and for the nrincivles on which rational men usually ect. 


Let us not, warns Mr, Grew, be again deceived, We are d:-aline with 
an enemy who is powerful, determined, and extremely difficult to de- 
feat. le shall not defeat this enemy by anvthing less than a total 
effort compounded of blood, tears, and great sacrifice. We are 
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fighting brute force in a pagan and junele setting; the beasts have 
slipped the leash of civilization, and the hunters, to retrieve then, 
must be hard, 


The chapters on the training of Japanese youth, and the description 
of Japanese attacks on religion are of special interest to Catholics. 


This pemphlet (larzely a collection of Mr. Grew's addresses since his 
return to this country) is a good example of propaganda on the in- 

tellectual level. It is notably lecking in hysteria and refreshingly 
immune from horror stories. It should do much to maintain civilien 

morale, and to strengthen us in our determination to win the good and 
just fieht. It is also, from the historical standpoint, an indispens- 
able vart of the tragic record. 


BOCK OF THE MONTH CLUB-JANUARY SELECTION 


Mytinger, Caroline. Headhunting in the Solomon Islands. Around the 
Coral Sea. The Macmillan Company, December 15, 1942. 416p. %3.00 
Note: This book will not be available for sale before December 15. 
It is a condition of syndication that no review be reprinted from 
Best Sellers before thet date. 


The fact that the Coral Sea and the Solomon Islands are now the 
scene of war, where American men, marines, soldiers and sailors, are 
fighting to retain footholids and to extend their hard-won victories 
against constant Japanese thrusts, undoubtedly sives this book a 
timeliness which helped the judges decide to select it for the Jan- 
uery Book of the Month. But its timeliness gives it only an added 
savor. For Headhunting in the Solomon Islands is constantly amusing 
and informative; it is even a light-hearted account of two years of 
travel jam-packed with adventures which seemed to ‘ather about the 
heads of the little "expotition” as copra flies about a husking 
floor. 


Few dates are given throughout the narrative, but if the volcanic 
eruptions about Rabaul, September 1937, occurred towards the end of 
their two years in the Coral Ses, Miss Mytinger and her “bedeviled 
handyman,” Mergaret Warner, set out "to paint the portrait of a race 
of primitive negroids living in the Southwest Pacific" sometime in 
1935. Miss Mvtinger was the artist; Miss Warner not only played the 
ukelele extremely vell, but could whistle wonderfully, was more than 
ordinarily attractive, and certainly long-suffering, companionable, 
and something of a super-salesman. The resources of the "“expotition" 
(ef. “innie-the-Pooh) were very slim but they hoped to pay-as-they- 
went by painting the portraits of impressionable whites at verious 
ports-of-call. They early ran into a run of ill luck, after leaving 
Sydney, Australie, and might have had to beg their return pessare or 
bor down in the Solomons for life had not eae kindly Scots captain of 
the inter-island boat Mataram taken the two under his dour protection 


and chivvied invitations for them from various British plentation 
owners. 


All in all, the two eirls had e series of adventures that makes ex- 
cellent reading, as Miss Mytineer recounts them; they faced, often 
hot-without-fesr, situations that make the reader feel a bit queasy 
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even in the safe harbor of his own armshair,. They braved tropical 
diseases, infections, native taboos, white-man taboos, wind and wave 
and sun and bugs-in-billions. If these two women could live thus 
precariously end return to.tell the tale with relish, there is hope 
thet our Marines will survive, however uncomfortable they are now 
that they are under the glare and in the heat of those islands. 
Guadalcanal, Malaita, Tulagi, Bougainville are not the paradise is- 
lends which Tahiti and Sa:ioa may still be; nor is New Guinea much of 
an improvement. The one place which seems to have impressed Miss 
Mytinger as somewhat approaching the descriptions of the traditional 
"South Sea Island" was a plantation facing over Marovo Lagoon, 


There are anecdotes, too many to list even by name, which will set 
any reeder chuckling. And beneath the light-hearted manner is a 
serious thread of sympathy for the primitve peoples of these islands, 
a hint of criticism of the imperial-methods of British colonizers,-- 
not individuals, who are merely fulfilling a4 tradition, but a system. 
There is here, too, a hint of the ubiquity of the Japunese agent 
prepsring well in advance for war: "the Japanese traders who hewked 
their wares from leunches along the coast--takine coconuts in ex- 
change and soundings everywhere." 


Several photogranhs of paintines by Miss Mytineer end numerous sketches 
{llustrate the book. The sketches are good, and the psaintines expert. 


The reviewer finds nothing in the book which would vrevent its re- 
commendation to adults. One or two frank, but not by sny mears ob- 
scene, passages, (hardly more than a sentence or two), supposing they 
were comprehensible to the younver or more timid, misht advise care 
in recommending it to esdolescents and under. But there is nothine in 
the book which is not found, now and again on similer topics, in the 
pages of the National Geographic. 


R.F. Grady, S.J. 
University of Scranton 
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